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The Emancipated Spectator 


This boolc originated in a request I received a few years ago 
to introduce the reflections of an academy of artists on the 
spectator, on the basis of ideas developed in my boolc The 
Ignorant Schoolmaster } The proposal initially caused me some 
bewilderment. The Ign.orant Schoolmaster set out the eccen- 
tric theory and singular fate of Joseph Jacotot, who created a 
scandal in the early nineteenth century by claiming that one 
ignoramus could teach another what he himself did not know, 
asserting the equality of intelligence and opposing intellectual 
emancipation to popular instruction. His ideas had fallen into 
obhvion in the middle of his century. I had thought it worth- 
while reviving them in the 1980s, to inject some life into 
debates on the puiposes of public education by throwing in 
the issue of intellectual equality. But hovv was the thought of 
a man whose artistic universe can be emblematized by the 
ñames of Demosthenes, Racine and Poussin relevant to con- 
temporary thinking about art? 

On reflection, it seemed to me that the absence of any 
obvious relationship between the theory of intellectual eman- 
cipation and the question of the spectator today was also an 


1 The invitation to open the fifth Internationale Soxnmerakademie of 
Frankfurt-on-Main, on 20 August 2004, carne íxom the Swedish 
perfonner and choreographer Márten Spángberg. 
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opportunity. It might afford an occasion for a radical differ- 
entiation from the theoretical and political presuppositions 
which, even in postmodem form, still underpin the gist of the 
debate on theatre, performance and the spectator. But in order 
to bring out the relationship and make it meaningful, it was 
necessary to reconstmct the network of presuppositions that 
place the question of the spectator at the heart of the discussion 
of the relations between art and politics. It was necessary to 
outline the general model of rationality against whose back- 
ground we have become used to judging the political 
implications of theatrical spectacle. I use tbis temí here to 
include all those fonns of spectacle - drama, dance, perfor- 
mance art, mime and so on — that place bodies in action before 
an assembled audience. 

The numerous critiques for which theatre has provided the 
material throughout its history can in effect be boiled down to 
one basic formula. I shall cali it the paxadox of the spectator — a 
Paradox that is possibly more fundamental than the fa.-m.nns 
paradox of the actor. This paradox is easily formulated: there 
is no theatre without a spectator (if only a single, concealed 
spectator, as in the fictional performance of Le Fils naturel 
that gives rise to Diderot’s Entretiens). But according to the 
accusers, being a spectator is a bad thing for two reasons. First, 
G> viewing is the opposite of knowing: the spectator is held 
before an appearance in a State of ignorance about the process 
of production of this appearance and about the reality it con- 
ce 3-ls. Second, it is the opposite of acting: tile spectator remains 
immobile in her seat, passive. To be a spectator is to be sépa- 
se rated from both the capacity to know and the power to act. 

This diagnosis leads to two different conclusions. The first 
is that theatre is an absolutely bad thing: a scene of illusion and 
passivity that must be abolished in favour of what it prohibits — 
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knowledge and action; the action of knowing and action 
guided by knowledge. This is the conclusión formulated by 
Plato: theatre is the place where ignoramuses are invited to see 
people suffermg. What the theatrical scene offers them is the 
spectacle of a pathos , the manifestation of an illness, that of 
desire and suffermg - that is to say, the self-division which 
derives from ignorance. The particular effect of theatre is to 
transmit this illness by means of another one: the illness of the 
gaze in thrall to shades. It transmits the illness of ignorance 
that makes the characters suffer througha machinery of igQ(> 


ranee, the optical machinery that pre pares the ga ze for illusion 
andpassivity. A truc community iithemfore one that does not 
tolérate theatrical mediation; one in which the measure that 
govems the community is directly incorporated into the living 
attitudes of its members. 

That is the most logical deduction. But it is not the one that 
has prevailed among critics of theatrical mimesis. They have 
invariably retained the premises while changing the conclusión. 
According to them, whoever says ‘theatre’ says ‘spectator — 
and therein lies the evil. Such is the circle of theatre as we 
know it, as our society has shaped it in its image. We therefore 
need a different theatre, a theatre without spectators: not a 
theatre played out in ffont of ernpty seats, but a theatre where 
the oas sive op tical relationship implied by the very term is 
^übiected to^ a di ffere nt rSatio ns Mp^- thatimplied by anothef 
' word, one whichrefers to whaTís produced on the stage: 
drama . Drama means acti on. Theatre is the place where an 
action is taken to its conclusión by bodies in motion in front of \ ^ u 
living bodies that are to be mobilized. The latter might have v 
relinquished their power. But this power is revived, reacti- 
vated in the performance of the former, in the intelligence 
which constructs that performance, in the energy it generates. 
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It is on the basis of this active powcr that a new theatre must be 
built, or rather a theatre restored to its original virtue, to its truc 
essence, of which the spectacles that take this ñame offer 
nothing but a degraded versión. What is required is a theatre 
without spectators, where those in attendance leam from as 
opposed to being seduced by images; where they become’ 
active partí cipants as opposed to passive voyeurs. 

There have been two main formulations of this switch, 
which in principie are conflicting, even if the practice and the 
theory of a reformed theatre have oñen combined them. 
According to the first, the spectator must be roused írom the 
stupefaction of spectators enthralled by appearances and won 
over by the empathy that makes them identífy with the charac- 
ters on the stage. He will be shown a strange, unusual 
spectacle, a mystery whose meaning he must seek out. He will 
thus be compelled to exchange the position of passive specta- 
tor for that of scientific investigator or experimenter, who 
observes phenomena and searches for their causes. Alterna- 
tively, he will be offered an exemplary dilemma, similar to 
those facing human beings engaged in decisions about how 
to act. In this way, he will be led to hone his own sense of the 
evaluation of reasons, of their discussion and of the choice that 
arrives at a decisión. 

According to the second formulation, it is this reasoning 
distance that must itself be abolished. The. spectator must be 
removed from the position of observer calmly examining the 
spectacle offered to her. She must be dispossessed of this illu- 
soxy mastery, drawn into the magic circle of theatrical action 
where she will exchange the privilege of rational observer for 
that of the being in possession of all her vital energies. 

Such are the basic altitudes encapsulated in Brechfs epic 
theatre and Axtaud’s theatre of cruelty. For one, the spectator 
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must be allowed some distance; for the other, he must forego 
any distance. For one, he must refine his gaze, while for the 
other, he must abdícate the very position of viewer. Modem 
attempts to reform theatre have constantly oscillated between 
these two poles of distanced investigation and vital participa- 
tion, when not combining their principies and their effects. 
They have claimed to transform theatre on the basis of a diag- 
nosis that led to its abolition. Consequently, it is not surprising 
that they have revived not simply the provisions of Plato 5 s 
critique but also the positive formula which it opposed to 
the evil of theatre. Plato wanted to replace the democratic, 
ignorant community of theatre with a different community, 
encapsulated in a different performance of bodies. To it he 
counter-posed the choreographic community, where no one 
remains a static spectator, where everyone must move in 
accordance with the community rhythm fixed by mathe- 
matícal proportion, even if that requires getting oíd people 
reluctant to take part in the community dance drunk. 

Reformers of theatre have reformulated Plato ’s opposition 
between choros and theatre as one between the truth of the 
theatre and the simulacrum of the spectacle. They have made 
theatre the place where the passive audience of spectators 
must be transformed into its opposite: the active body of a 
community enacting its living principie. The presentational 
text of the Sommerakademie that welcomed me put it like this: 
‘theatre remains the only place where the audience conffonts 
itself as a collective.’ In the narrow sense, the sentence merely 
seeks to distinguish the collective audience of the theatre from 
individual visitors to an exhibition or the mere sum of admis- 
sions to a cinema. But it is clear that it means more. It signifies 
that ‘theatre 5 is an exemplary community form. It involves an 
idea of community as self-presence, in contrast to the distance 
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of representation. Since Germán Romanticism, thinVm g about 
theatre has been associated with this idea of the living commu- 
nity. Theatre emerged as a form of aesthetic constitution - 
sensible constitution - of the community. By that I mean the 
community as a way of occupying a place and a time, as the 
body in action as opposed to a mere apparatus of laws; a set of 
perceptions, gestures and altitudes that precede and pre-form 
laws and political institutions. More than any other art, theatre 
has been associated with the Romantic idea of an aesthetic rev- 
olution, changing not the mechanics of the State and laws, but 
the sensible forms of human experience. Henee reform of 
theatre meant the restoration of its character as assembly or 
ceremony of the community. Theatre is an assembly in which 
ordinary people become aware of their situation and discuss 
their interests, says Brecht following Piscator. It is, claims 
Artaud, the punfying ritual in which a community is put in 
possession of its own energies. If theatre thus embodies the 
living community, as opposed to the illusion of mimesis, it is 
not surprising that the desire to restore theatre to its essence 
can draw on the critique of the spectacle. v 
What in fact is the essence of the spectacle for Guy Debord? 
It is exteriority. The spectacle is the reign of visió n, and visión 
is exteriority - that is, self-dispossession. The malady of 
spectating man can be summed up in a brief formula: ‘the more 
he contemp lates, the less he Uves’. 2 The formula seems to be 
anti-Platonic. In fact, the theoretical foundations of the cri- 
tique of the spectacle are borrowed, vía Marx, from Feuerbach’s 
critique of religión. The basis of both critiques consists in the 
Romantic visión of truth as non-separation. But that idea is 


2 Guy Debord, The Society of the Spectacle , txans. Donald Nicholson- 

Smith, New York: Zone Books, 1 994, 23. 
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itself dependent on Plato’ s conception o f mimesis . The ‘con- 
templation’ denounced by Debord is contemplation of the 
appearance separated from its truth ; i t is the spectacle of th e 
suíferins produced by that separation: ‘Separation is the alpha 


and omega of the specta cle. ’ 3 What human beings contémplate 
in the spectacle is the activity they have been robbed of; it is 
their own essence become alien, tumed against them, organiz- 
ing a collective world whose reality is that dispossession. 

Thus, there is no contradiction between the critique of the 
spectacle and the quest for a theatre restored to its original 
essence. ‘Good’ theatre is one that uses its separated reality in 
order to abolish it. The paradox of the spectator pertains to the 
curious device that adopts Plato ’s prohibition of theatre for 
t heatre . Accordingly, it is these principies that should be re- 
examined today. Or rather, it is the network of presupposi- \ 
tions, the set of equivalences and oppositions, that underpin ! 
their possibility : equivalences between theatrical audience and l 
community, gaze and passivity, exteriority and separation, V ^ 
mediation and simulacrum; oppositions between the collective 1 
and the individual, the image and living reality, activity and \ 
passivity, self-ownership and alienation. 

This set of equivalences and oppositions in fact composes a 
rather intricate dramaturgy of sin and redemption. Theatre 
accuses itself of rendering spectators passive and thereby 
betraying its essence as community action. It consequently 
assigns itself the mission of reversing its effeets and expiating 
its sins by restoring to spectators ownership of their conscious- 
ness and their activity. The ttíeatrical stage and performance 
thus become a vanishing mediatio n between the evil of specta - 
cle and the virtue of true theatre. They intend to teach their 


3 Ibid., p. 20. 
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spectators ways of ceasing to be spectators and becoming 
agents of a coUective practice. According to the Brechtian par- 
adigm, theatrical mediation makes them conscious of the 
social situation that gives rise to it and desirous of acting in 
order to transform it. According to Artaud’s logic, it makes 
them abandon their position as spectators: rather than being 
placed in front of a spectacle, they are surrounded by the per- 
formance, drawn into the circle of action that restores their 
collectá ve energy. In both cases, theatre is presented as a medí- 
^Qn^trívin g for its own abolitio n. 

This is where the descriptions and statements of intellectual 
emancipation and proposals for it might come into play and 
help us refonnulate its logic. For this self-vanishing mediation 
is not something unknown to us. It is the very logic of the ped- 
agogical relationship: the role assigned to the schoolmaster in 
that relationship is to abolish the distance between his knowl- 
edge and the ignorance of the ignoramus. His lessons and the 
exercises he sets aim gradually to reduce the gulf separating 
them. Unfortunately, he can only reduce the distance on condi- 
tion that he constantly re-creates it. To replace ignorance by 
knowledge, he must always be one step ahead, install a new 
form of ignorance between the pupil and himself. The reason 
is simple. In pedagogical logic, the ignoramus is not simply 
one who'does not as yet know what the schoolmaster knows. 
She is the one who does not know what she does not know or 
how to know it. For his parí, the schoolmaster is not only the 
one who possesses the knowledge unknown by the ignoramus. 
He is also the one who knows how to make it an object of 
knowledge, at what point and in accordance with what proto- 
col. For, in truth, there is no ignoramus who does not already 
know a mass of things, who has not leamt them by herself, 
by listening and looking around her, by observation and 
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| \ ' repetition, by being mistaken and correcting her errors. But for 
if> the schoolmaster such knowledge is merely an ignoramus ’s 
| knowledge , knowledge that cannot be ordered in accordance 

lÉ with the ascent from the simplest to the most complex. The 
ignoramus advances by comparing what she discovers with 
I;'- what she already knows, in line with random encounters but 
j ¡ also according to the arithmetical rule, the democratic rule, 
l| that makes ignorance a lesser form of knowledge. She is con- 
I cerned solely with knowing more, with knowing what she did 
p not yet know. What she lacks, what the pupil will always lack, 
| unless she becomes a schoolmistress herself, is knowledge of 
1 ignorance - a knowledge of the exact distance separating 
| ^ knowledge from ignorance. 

This measurement precisely eludes the arithmetic of ignora- 
í muses. What the schoolmaster knows, what the protocol of 
knowledge transmission teaches the pupil in the first instance, 
|¿ is that ignorance is not a lesser form of knowledge, but the 

I opposite of knowledge; t hat knowledge is not a collection of 

j|, ffagments of knowledgejbuta positioñ.|The exact distance is 

§ , the distance that no yaxdstick measures, the distance that is 

1 ■ demonstrated solely by the interplay of positions occupied, 

É which is enforced by the interminable practice of the ‘step 

|T !' ahead’ separating the schoolmaster from the one whom.he is 

|? | supposed to train to join him. It is the metaphor of the radical 

¡| gulf separating the schoolmaster’ s manner from the ignora- 

fe,:. mus’s, because it sepárales two intelligences: one that knows 

te ■ what ignorance consists in and one that does not. It is, in the 

fev first instance, the radical difference that ordered, progressive 

jt, teaching teaches the pupil. The first thing it teaches her is her 

j§ ' own inability. In its activity, it thereby constantly confirms its 

i¡¡ own presupposition: the inequality of intelligence. This 

p endless confirmation is what Jacotot calis stultification. 
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To this practice of stultification he counter-posed intellec- 
tual emancipation. Intellectual emancipation is the verification 
of the equality of intelligence. This does not signify the equal 
valué of all manifestations of intelligence, but the self-equality 
of intelligence in all its manifestations. There are not two sorts 
of intelligence separated by a gulf. The human animal leams 
everything in the same way as it initially leamt its mother 
tongue, as it leamt to venture into the forest of things and signs 
surrounding it, so as to take its place among human beings: by 
observing and comparing one thing with another, a sign with a 
fact, a sign with another sign. If an illiterate knows only one 
prayer by heart, she can compare that knowledge with what 
she does not yet know: the words of this prayer as written 
down on paper. She can learn, one sign after the other, the rela- 
tionship between what she does not know and what she does 
know. She can do this if, at each step, she observes what is 
before her, says what she has seen, and verifies what she has 
said. From this ignoramus, spelling out signs, to the scientist 
who constructs hypotheses, the same intelligence is always at 
work- an intelligence that translates signs into other signs and 
proceeds by compaxisons and illustrations in order to commu- 
nicate its intellectual adventures and understand what another 
intelligence is endeavouring to communicate to it. 

This poetic labour of translation is at the heart of all leam- 
ing. It is at the heart of the emancipatory practice of the 
ignorant schoolmaster. What he does not know is stupefying 
distance, distance transformed into a radical gulf that can only 
be ‘bridged’ by an expert. Distance is not an evil to be abol- 
ished, but the normal condition of any communication. Human 
animáis are distant animáis who communicate tbxough the 
forest of signs. The distance the ignoramus has to cover is 
not the gulf between her ignorance and the schoolmaster’ s 


jm 
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knowledge. It is simply the path from what she already knows 
to what she does not yet know, but which she can learn just as 
she has leamt the rest; which she can leam not in order to 
••• occupy the position of the scholar, but so as better to practise 
the art of translating, of putting her experience into words and 
her words to the test; of translating her intellectual adventures 
■; for others and counter-translating the translations of their own 
lí adventures which they present to her. The ignorant schoolmas- 
ter who can help her along this path is named thus not because 
he knows nothing, but because he has renounced the ‘knowl- 
| edge of ignorance’ and thereby uncoupled his mastery from 
| his knowledge. He does not teach his pupils his knowledge, 
but orders them to venture into the forest of things and signs, to 
say what they have seen and what they think of what they have 
seen, to veriíy it and have it verified. What is unknown to him 
is the inequality of intelligence. Every distance is a factual dis- 
tance and each intellectual act is a path traced between a form 
of ignorance and a form of knowledge, a path that constantly 
abolishes any fixity and hierarchy of positions with their 
boundaries. 

What is the relationship between this story and the question 
of the spectator today? We no longer live in the days when 
playwrights wanted to explain to their audience the truth 
| of social relations and ways of struggling against capitalist 
domination. But one does not necessarily lose one’s presuppo- 
| sitions with one’s illusions, or the apparatus of means with the 
8 horizon of ends. On the contrary, it might be that the loss of 
their illusions leads artists to increase the pressure on specta- 
tors: perhaps the latter will know what is to be done, as long as 
the performance draws them out of their passive attitude and 
transforms them into active participants in a shared world. 
Such is the first conviction that theatrical reformers share with 
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stultifying pedagogues: that of the gulf separating two p osi- 
_tíons. Even if the playwright or director does not know what 
she wants the spectator to do, she at least knows one thing: she 
knows that she must do one thing- overeóme the gulf separat- 
— ? ing activity from passivity. 

But could we not invert the terms of the problem by asking 
if it is not precisely the desireJo^hol ish the distance tha t 
^createsjt? What makes it possible to pronounce the spectator 
seated in her place inactive, if not the previously posited 
radical opposition between the active and the passive? Why 
Me ntify gaze and passivity , unless on the presupposition that 
t0 view means to take~pleasure in images and appearances 
while ignoring the truth behind the image and the realiíy 
outside the theatre? Why assimilate listening to passivity, 
unless through the prejudice that speech is the opposite of 
action? These oppositions - viewing/knowing, appearance/ 
reality, activity/passivity - are quite different from logical 
oppositions between clearly defined terms. They specifically 
define a distribution of the sensible, an a priori distribuid on of 
the positions and capacities and incapacites attached to these 
positions. They are embodied allegories of inequality. That 
is why we can change the valué of the terms, transform a 
good 5 tenn into a ‘bad ? one and vice versa, without altering 
the functioning of the opposition itself. Thus, the spectator is 
discredited because she does nothing, whereas actors on the 
stage or workers outside put their bodies in action. But the 
opposition of seeing and doing retums as soon as we oppose to 
the blindness of manual workers and empirical practitioners, 
mired in nnmediacy and routine, the broad perspective of 
those who contémplate ideas, predict the future or take a com- 
prehensive view of our world. In the past, property owners 
who lived off their prívate income were referred to as active 
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citizens, capable of electing and being elected, while those 
who worked for a living were passive citizens, unworthy of 
these duties. The terms can change their meaning, and the 
positions can be reversed, but the main thing is that the struc- 
ture counter-posing two categories - those who possess a 
capacity and those who do not - persists. 

|| Emanciparon begins when we challenge the opposition 
between viewing and acting; when we understand that the self- 
evident faets that structure the relations between saying, 
seeing and doing themselves belong to the structure of domi- 
nation and subjection. It begins when we understand that 
✓ -viewing is al so an action t hat confirms or transforms this dis- 
tribution of positions. The spectator also acts, like the pupil or 
scholar. S he observes, seleets, compares, interprets . She l inks 
what she sees to a host of other things that she has seen on 
other stages, in other kinds of place. She composes her own 
poem with the elements of the poem before her. Sh e partid - 
jjp ates in the performance by refashioning it in her own way - 
by drawing back, for example, from the vital energy that it is 
| supposed to transmit in order to make it a puré image and asso- 
ciate this image with a story which she has read or dreamt, 
experienced or invented. They are thus both distant spectators 
and active interpreters of the spectacle offered to them. 

Th is is a crucial point: spectators see, feel and understand 
so methmg in ag much as they compose their own poem, as, in 
their way, do actors or playwrights, directors, dancers or per- 
formers. Let us simply observe the mobility of the gaze and 
. expressions of spectators of a traditional Shiite religious drama 
| commemorating the death of Hussein, captured by Abbas 
Kiarostami’s camera (Looking at Tazieh ). The playwright or 
| director would like the spectators to see this and feel that, 
understand some particular thing and draw some particular 


¡!Í 
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conclusión. This is the logic of the stultifying pedagoguc, the 
logic of straight, uniform transmission: there is something - a 
form of knowledge, a capacity, an energy in a body or a mind - 
on one side, and it must pass to the other side. What the pupil 
must learn is what the schoolmaster must teach her. What the 
spectator must see is what the director makes her see. What she 
must feel is the energy he communicates to her. To this iden- 
tity of cause and effect, which is at the heart of stultifying 
logic, emancipation counter-poses their dissociation. This is 
the meaning of the ignorant schoolmaster: frora the school- 
master the pupil leams something that the schoolmaster does 
not know himself . She leams it as an effect of the mastery that ' 
forces her to search and verifies this research. But she does not 
leam the schoolmaster’ s knowledgc. 

It will be said that, for their part, artists do not wish to 
instruct the spectator. Today, they deny using the stage 
to díctate a lesson or convey a message. They simply wish to 
produce a form_of coj^cionsnc ss. an intensity nf fppjing, an 
^energy for._a.oti.Qn. But they always assume that what will be 
perccived, felt, understood is what they havc put into their dra- 
matic art or performance. They always presuppose an identity 
- jetween c ^ e _ ai KL effect . This supposed equaiity betumeen 
cause and effect is itself based upon an inegalitarian principie: 
it is based on the privilege that the schoolmaster grants himself 
- knowledge of the ‘right’ distancc and ways to abolish it. But 
this is to confuso two quite different distances. There is the 
distancc between artist and spectator, but there is also the dis- 
tance inherent in the performance itself, in so far as it subsists, 
as a spectacle, an autonomous thing, between the idea of the 
artist and the sensation or comprehension of the spectator. In 
the logic of emancipation, between the ignorant schoolmaster 
and the emancipated novice there is always a third thing - a 
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book or some other piece of writing — alien to both and to 
which they can refer to verify in common what the pupil has 
¡seen, what she says about it and what she thinks of it. The same 
applies to performance. It is not the transmission of the artist’ 
knowledge or inspiration to the spectator. It is the third thing 
that is owned by no one, whose meaning is owned by no one, f 
but which subsists between them, excluding any uniform j 
transmission, any identity of cause and effect. 

This idea of emancipation is thus clearly opposed to the one 
on which the politics of theatre and its reform have often 
rehed: emancipation as re-appropriation of a relationship to 
self lost in a proccss of separation. It is this idea of separation 
and its abolition that connects Debord’s critique of the specta- 
cle to Feuerbach’s critique of religión via the Marxist critique 
of alienation. In this logic, the mediation of a third term can be 
nothing but a fatal illusion of autonomy, trapped in the logic of 
dispossession and its concealment. The separation of stage and 
auditorium is something to be transcended. The precise aim of 
the performance is to abolish this exteriority in various ways: 
by placing the spectators on the stage and the performers in the 
auditorium; by abolishing the difference between the two; by 
txansfeiring the performance to other sites; by identifying it 
with taking possession of the Street, the town or life. And this 
attempt dramatically to chango the distribution of places has 
unquestionably produced many enrichments of theatrical per- 
formance. But the redistribution of places is one thing; the 
requirement that theatre assign itself the goal of assembling 
a community which ends the separation of the spectacle is 
quite another. The first involves the invention of new intellec- 
tual adventures, the sccond a new form of allocating bodies 
to their rightful place, which. in the event, is their place of 
communion. 
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V 


For the refusal of mediation, the refusal of the thirci, is the 
aífirmation of a communitarian essence of theatre as such. The 
less the playwright knows what he wants the collective of 
spectators to do, the more he knows that thcy should, at any 
rate, act as a collective, transform their aggrcgation into com- 
munity. However, it is high time we examine this idea that the 
theatre is, in and of itself, a community site. Because living 
bodies onstage addrcss bodies assembled in the same place, it 
seems that that is enough to makc theatre the vehicle for a 
sense of community, radically different ffom the situation of 
individuáis seated in front of a televisión, or film spectators in 
front of projected shadows. Curiously, general ization of the 
use of images and eveiy variety of projection in theatrical pro- 
duction seems to altcr nothing in this belief. Projected images 
can be conjoined with living bodies or substituted for them. 
However, as long as spectators are assembled in the theatrical 
space, it is as if the living, communitarian essence of theatre 
were preserved and one could avoid the question: what exactly 
occurs among theatre spectators that cannot happen else- 
where? What is more Interactive, more communitarian, about 
these spectators than a mass of individuáis watching the same 
televisión show at the same hour? 

This something, I believe, is simply the presupposition that 

This presupposition 

continúes to precede theatrical performances and anticípate its 
cffects. But in a theatre, in front of a performance, just as in a 
museum, school or Street, there are only ever individuáis plot- 
ting their own paths in the forest of things, acts and signs that 
confront or surround them. The collective power shared by 
spectators docs not stem ffom the fact that they are members 
of a collective body or ffom some specific form of inter- 
activity. Itis the powereacb of them has to transíate what she 
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perceivcs in her own way, to link it to the unique intellectual 
adventure that makes her similar to all the rest in as much as 
this adventure is not like any other. This shared power of the 
equality of intelligence links individuáis, makes them cxchangc 
their intellectual adventures, in so far as it keeps them sepárate 
ffom one another, equally capable of using the power every- 
one has to plot her own path. What our performances - be they 
teaching or playing, speaking, writing, making art or looldng 
at it - verify is not our participation in a power embodied in the 
community. It is the capacity of anonymous people, the capac- 
ity that makes everyone equal to everyone else. This capacity 
is exercised through irreducible distances; it is exercised by an 
unpredictable interplay of associations and dissociations. 

It is in this power of associating and dissociating that the 
emancipation of the spectator consists - that is to say, the 
emancipation of each of us as spectator. Bcing a spectator is 
not some passive condition that we should transform into 
activity . It is our normal situatio n. We also leam and teach, act 
and know, as spectators who all the time link what we see to 
what we have seen and said, done and dreamed. There is no 
more a privileged form than there is a privileged starting point. 
Everywhere there are starting points, intersections and junc-^ 
tions that enable us to leam something new if we refuse, 
firstly, radical distance, secondly the distribution of roles, and^ 
thirdly the boundaries between territorics. W r e do not have to 
transform spectators into actors, and ignoramuses into schol- 
ars. We have to recognize the laiowledge at work in the 
ignoramus and the activity peculiar to the spectator. Every 
jpcctator is ahead v an actor in h erjftor y; every actor^ev^ery 
jnan of action,js_t he spectator of the same story . 

I shall readily illustrate this point at the cost ot a little detour 
via my own political and intellectual experience. I belong to 
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a generation that found itself pulled between two opposite 
requirements. According to the fírst, those who possessed an 
understanding of the social System had to teach it to those who 
suffered because of that system so as to arm them for struggle. 
According to the second, supposed scholars were in fact igno- 
ramuses who knew nothing about what exploitation and 
rebellion meant and had to edúcate themselves among the 
workers whom they treated as ignoramuses. To respondió this 
dual requirement, I first of all wanted to rediscover the truth of 
Marxism, so as to arm a new revolutionary movement, and 
then to leam the meaning of exploitation and rebellion from 
those who worked and struggled in faetones. For me, as for 
my generation, neither of these endeavours was wholly con- 
vincing. This State of affairs led me to search in the history of 
the working-class movement for the reasons for the ambigú- 
ous or failed encounters between workers and the intellectuals 
who had come to visit them to edúcate them or be educated by 
them. I thus had the opportunity to understand that the affair 
was not something played out between ignorance and knowl- 
edge, any more than it was between activity and passivity, 
individuahty and community. One day in May when I consulted 
the correspondence of two workers in the 1830s, in order to 
find Information on the condition and forms of consciousness 
of workers at that time, I was surprised to encounter something 
quite different: the adventures of two other visitors on differ- 
ent May days, 145 years earlier. One of the two workers had 
just joined the Saint-Simonian community in Ménilmontant 
and gave his ñiend the timetable of bis days in utopia: work 
and exercises during the day, games, choirs and tales in the 
evening. In retum, his correspondent recounted the day in 
the countryside he had just spent with two mates enjoying a 
springtime Sunday. But what he recounted was nothing like 
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the day of rest of a worker replenishing his physical and 
mental strength for the working week to come. It was an 
incursión into quite a different kind of leisure: the leisure of 
aesthetcs who enjoy the landscape’s forms and light and shade, 
of philosophers who settle into a country inn to deveiop meta- 
physical hypotheses there, of apostles who apply themselves 
to communicating their faith to all the chance companions 
encountered on the path or in the inn. 4 

These workers, who should have supplied me with informa- 
don on working conditions and forms of class consciousness, 
provided me with something altogether different: a sense of 
similarity, a demonstration of equality. They too were specta- 
tors and visitors within their own class. Their activity as 
propagandists could not be separated from their idleness 
as strollers and contemplators. The simple chronicle of their 
leisure dictated reformulation of the established relations 
between seeine, doinz By making themselves 

spectators and visitors, they disrupted the distribution of the 
sensible which would have it that those who work do not have 
time to let their steps and gazes roam at random; and that the 
members of a collective body do not have time to spend on the 
forms and insignia of individuahty. That is what the word 
‘e mancipation’ means: the blurring of the boundary between 
those who act and those who look; between individuáis and 
members"_of__a^ collective body. W hat these days brought the 
two correspondents and their fellows was not knowledge of 
their condition and energy for the following day’s work and 
the coming struggle. It was a reconfiguration in the here and 
now of the distribution of space and time, work and leisure. 


Cf. Gabriel Gauny, LePhilosophe plébéien , París: Presses Univcr- 
sitaires de Vincennes, 1985, pp. 147-58. 
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